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and corrected her.   She was still writing, and writing as earnestly
as ever, in her own chosen style.1
The tales collected in The Parent's Assistant (1796-1800),
which she would have preferred to call The Parent's Friend, and
in Early Lessons (1801-1815), began in the " wee, wee stories "2
written on a slate to please her sisters at Edgeworthstown, when
she was about twenty. Her father and his wife Honora had started
the fashion in the first twenty chapters of Harry and Lucy, that
counterpart to his friend Day's Sandford andMerton. She com-
pleted Harry and Lucy many years afterwards, as a tribute to his
memory, and also provided sequels for Frank and Rosamund.
The Early Lessons were amplified in 1815, and stories of the
same character and meant for the same plastic minds were in-
cluded in Moral Tales (i 801) and Popular Tales (i 804). In those
early days, she was already no doubt a sober, critical, and common-
sense person, almost a mother to her flock of sisters and brothers,
yet by no means lacking in good humour or forgetful of the joys
and tragedies of childhood. And already she was proving herself
to be " of use." To have to demonstrate their utility, to bear the
brunt of the children's suffrages, was as wholesome for these
maiden efforts as to have to undergo her father's criticism. It was
like the practical Maria Edgeworth to keep up the habit, and test
even the work of her maturity by the collective judgment of a
family reading or a drawing-room audience.8 Experiment was a
root principle in her father's system of education, and she applied
it both for her own benefit and for that of her juvenile listeners,
who thus went through an admirable training in the critical
appreciation of literature.*
Her father first encouraged her to write, and it was under his Her
supervision that most of her early work was done.   She would-^^'*
1 On the inspiration and frequent collaboration enjoyed by Maria from her fa&orati&l
father, see the Slack Book, especially pp. 203, 206 and 224-229, where she
speaks of " his ready wit and infinite resource.*'
* Black Book, 165.
8 See her letters to Mrs Ruxton on the performance of a little play, The
Grinding Organ (1809), and the reading of one, The Absentee (1811), which
Sheridan rejected and which went into the novel of that title (Chosen Letters,
ed. F. V. Barry, 158-161).
4 " Stories of children exercised the judgment of children, and so on in pro-
portion to their respective ages, aU giving their opinions, and trying their powers
of criticism fearlessly and freely " (Maria Edgeworth*s own words, quoted from
the unpublished Memoir. See Black Bock, 226).